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PINE  HOMES 

AND 

PINE  INTERIORS 


Copyright,  1930,  Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company 


“Home,  Sweet  Home”  — East  Hampton,  L.  I.  The  birthplace  of  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  that  undying 
song  by  the  same  name.  Built  about  1690 .  The  woodwork  in  the  living  room  is  exquisitely  carved  and  paneled,  and 
the  old  pine  shingles,  caressed  through  the  years  by  sun,  rain  and  the  action  of  the  salt  air,  have  weathered  to  a 
silver  gray. 


‘i-*- 


PINE  HOMES 

AND 

PINE  INTERIORS 


^  INE,  through  its  sterling  qualities,  has  risen  from  the  lowly,  primi- 

/W  tive  kitchen  to  the  restful,  simple  background  of  the  living  rooms 

I  ■  numerous  city  dwellings — a  development  which  might  well 

I  ^  M  entitle  it  to  be  called  “the  Cinderella  of  our  finishing  woods.” 

I  The  White  Pine  of  the  Eastern  States  was  used  primarily  by 

the  early  settlers  because  of  its  texture,  its  general  dependability 
for  building  requirements — abundance,  ease  of  working  and  mod¬ 
erate  tensile  strength.  Not  until  recently  has  pine  been  appreciated  in  the  light  of  its 
sheer  beauty  of  grain  and  coloring.  Now  old  houses  are  searched  diligently  from 
cellar  to  garret  for  pine  boards  which  may  happily  have  been  left  unpainted  —  most 
desirable  when  in  the  guise  of  long,  wide  wainscot  boarding,  and  also  highly  desirable 
when  in  the  more  sophisticated  raised  paneling  of  the  now  more  popular  period  of 
Colonial  architecture. 


Since  pine  has  become  the  fashion — and  at  least  there  can  be  accredited  a  sensible 
one — many  an  old  farmhouse  or  decaying  mansion  has  yielded  for  transfer  its  treasure 
of  unpainted  and  aged  pine  of  soft,  velvety  texture  and  beautiful  tone,  to  embellish 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy  in  such  utterly  sophisticated  sections  even  as  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Also  one  of  the  leading  banks  in  one  of  our  largest  cities  has  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  pine — the  new  boards  are  so  skillfully  cut  and  aged  that  the  room  has  every 
semblance  of  old  pine.  In  this  elaborately  conceived  banking  room,  this  good, 
honest  material  possibly  conveys  to  its  patrons  a  desirable  feeling  of  honesty  and  solid 
security. 

Its  most  sensible  field  of  usefulness  at  the  present  time  is  in  that  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  modern  architecture — the  American  home  of  moderate  scale  and  expense, 
where  its  quiet  usefulness  is  most  in  evidence  as  a  htting  background  for  family 
life. 


An  item  to  be  considered  in  its  ugp  is  the  avoidance  of  plaster  in  a  completely 
wooden  room,  which  provides  an  escape  from  that  continual  and  recurring  item  of 
wall  paper.  Hence  it  is  that  old  pine  color,  which  is  a  beautiful  and  unique  quality  of 
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GORDON  ALLEN,  ARCHITECT 

In  such  a  beautiful  room,  with  its  four  walls  paneled  with  simple  pine  hoards,  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  city  seem  far  away  and 
there  is  the  incentive  to  read,  rest  and  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest.  Fine  rooms  are  as  appropriate  for  the  modest  cottage  type  house  as  for 
the  more  elaborate  home.  This  lovely  room  is  in  a  home  in  Westwood,  M.assachusetts. 


pine  when  properly  aged  or  adequately  treated,  has  at  last  come  into  its  own,  and 
it  is  no  longer  impossible  for  the  modern  home  builder  to  have  a  living  room,  a  dining 
room,  a  recreation  room  or  a  study  paneled  with  pine  as  beautiful  as  any  that  once 
stood  in  old  Colonial  homes.  t  r- 

JOSEPH  JiLVERETT  CHANDLER, 
Architect. 


Editorial  Note:  Mr.  Joseph  Everett  Chandler,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  "Pine 
Homes  and  Pine  Interiors,"  was  among  the  first  present-day  architects  to  rediscover  and  use  pine  for  inte¬ 
riors.  He  is  today  known  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  and  is  at  present  supervising  the  reconstruction 
of  a  model  Colonial  Village  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Elizabeth  Macy  Kauffman,  who  has  written 
this  delightful  treatise  on  pine,  is  an  author  and  contributor  to  such  magazines  as  House  Beautiful,  Good 
Housekeeping  and  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  With  her  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  period  is  combined  a  real  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  handiwork  of  the  early  American  craftsmen.  To  Phillips.  Avery,  Archi¬ 
tect,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  helpful  collaboration. 

Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company. 
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PINE 

IN  THE 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

HOME 


^  INE  paneled  rooms  are  the  vogue.  After  a  lapse  of  a  little  over  a 

/W  hundred  years,  pine  has  become  the  fashionable  wall  covering  and 

■  ■  in  homes  of  rehnement  and  culture,  wooden  walls  are  to  be  seen 

I  ^  M  once  more,  their  lovely,  rich  surfaces  forming  beautiful  and  inter- 

■  esting  backgrounds  for  both  modern  and  antique  furniture. 

M  Not  only  in  the  more  elaborate  homes  are  pine  rooms  to  be 

^  ^  found,  but,  just  as  in  days  gone  by  when  pine  was  used  in  the 

home  of  the  prosperous  merchant  as  well  as  the  Colonial  farmer,  so  today  pine  is 
equally  suitable  to  every  type  of  dwelling — cottage,  apartment  or  estate. 


The  oldest  of  all  wooden  houses  in  America  —  the  Fairbanks  House  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  built  in  1634 . 
The  passing  years  have  gracefully  mellowed  the  exterior,  and  the  old  original  pine  paneling  in  the  rooms,  now 
turned  to  a  deep  brown,  is  still  well  preserved — an  extant  example  of  the  enduring  qualities  of  pine. 
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The  West  Boxford  room,  circa  1675-1704,  with  its  mellow,  pine  paneled  fireplace  wall,  beamed  ceiling  and  wide  pine  fiooring,  is 
preserved  for  posterity  in  the  hAuseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Architects  and  home-lovers  come  here  for  inspiration  and  study,  in  order 
to  faithfully  reproduce  for  the  homes  of  today  pine  rooms' equally  rich  in  character  and  atmosphere. 


Its  beautiful  color  and  grain,  soft,  mellow  surface  and  its  availability  make  it  a 
popular  wood  for  interiors.  It  is  a  most  adaptable  wood  and  may  be  secured  in  plain, 
wide  boards  for  sheathing  the  walls,  or  the  wood  may  be  worked  into  panels,  either 
plain  or  beautifully  carved. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New  England’s  sea-swept  coast,  it  was  pine,  in  fact, 
virgin  pine,  which  they  chose  to  build  their  log  cabins.  Protection  from  the  cold  was 
the  first  essential  and  massive  pine  logs  were  used  for  those  first  crude  dwellings.  But 
those  first  settlers  soon  built  real  houses  for  themselves  and  again  pine  was  the  wood 
which  they  selected  as  it  was  so  easily  fashioned.  They  covered  the  walls  with  plain, 
wide  pine  boards,  fitting  one  board  close  to  the  next  to  keep  out  the  wind,  dampness 
and  cold.  They  beamed  the  ceilings  with  huge  hand-hewn  beams;  in  one  instance  the 
girth  is  forty-nine  feet  and  three  inches  long,  preserved  today  in  the  Ipswich  room. 
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TROWBRIDGE,  PHOTOGRAPHER 


WORK  &  WALCOTT,  ARCHITECTS 


As  interesting  as  any  room  taken  from  an  early  American  dwelling  is  this  living  room  from  Chicago  recently  constructed  of  new 
pine  boards,  skillfully  edged  and  stained  a  rich  cinnamon  brown,  a  fitting  background  for  antiques  and  reproductions  of  antique 
furniture,  hooked  rugs,  old  prints  and  wrought  iron. 


now  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  This  is  the  longest  of  its 
kind  known.  They  even  covered  the  space  between  the  beams  with  pine  boards  and 
held  them  in  place  with  huge  wooden  pegs  —  there  were  no  nails  in  those  days.  They 
also  used  wide  pine  boards  tightly  pegged  down  for  the  flooring  and  to  sheathe  the 
fireplace  end  of  the  room. 

In  the  beginning  the  pine  boards  were  finished  with  just  plain  edges  fitted  snugly 
together  to  keep  out  the  cold,  then,  to  give  a  little  more  character  to  the  walls,  these 
early  colonists  added  a  beaded  or  beveled  edge  with  crude  hand  planes.  Later  these 
plain  edges  were  made  more  elaborate — “feathered  edges’’  as  they  were  known  —  to 
give  still  more  atmosphere  and  a  slight  ornamentation  to  the  walls. 

This  was  the  typical  home  as  it  was  built  by  the  early  colonist  in  New 
England. 
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HANSON  &  WALSH,  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ROYAL  BARRY  WILLS,  ARCHITECT 


Pine  paneled  walls  are  both  beautiful  in  clear  sunlight  and  with  the  flicker  of  the  fire  playing  over  their  interesting  surfaces.  Simple 
pine  sheathing  such  as  shown  in  this  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  home  can  be  put  in  place  by  anyone  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  tools.  Many  a  man  today  boasts  of  a  pine  room  which  he  himself  has  constructed . 


In  such  simple,  rugged,  yet  picturesque  surroundings  the  early  colonists  lived. 
How  luxurious  these  pine  rooms  must  have  seemed  to  those  pioneer  women  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  cold  and  dampness  of  dirt  floors.  How  they  must  have  delighted, 
too,  in  seeing  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire  softly  reflected  on  the  pine  walls  after  the  cold 
plaster  and  brick  walls  of  old  England. 

This  very  early  type  of  American  architecture  which  was  developed  in  New 
England  is  returning  with  renewed  vigor.  In  an  age  of  extreme  sophistication  and  exten¬ 
sive  development  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  the  naive,  rugged  simplicity  of  those  early 
homes,  springing  as  they  did  from  a  life  of  hardship  and  untold  privation,  makes  its 
appeal  to  us  and  today  these  very  rooms  are  being  reproduced  in  full  or  in  part  as  living 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  libraries  and  even  bedrooms  in  our  twentieth  century  homes.  In 
such  simple  surroundings  the  mad  rush  for  daily  existence  seems  momentarily  closed 
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out  and  one  feels  a  sense  of  contentment,  alone,  as  it  were,  with  books,  family  or 
friends.  The  captured  beauty  of  these  early  endeavors  can  now  be  utilized  for  us  today 
and,  with  the  added  advantage  of  modern  conveniences,  secure  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
tranquillity  unsurpassed  by  any  other  style  of  decoration. 

As  time  passed,  smoke  from  the  great  logs  which  burned  day  and  night  in  the 
huge  fireplaces,  and  steam  from  great  kettles  simmering  on  the  hearth  and  the  fumes 
from  meats  slowly  turning  on  the  spit,  permeated  the  room,  and  the  pine  boards  gradu- 


LEOPOLD,  PHOTOGRAPHER  PALMER  &  LAMBDEN,  ARCHITECTS 

The  walls  of  a  room  may  be  paneled  long  after  the  house  has  been  built,  often  converting 
an  unattractive  room  into  one  that  fairly  spells  comfort.  Open  bookcases,  cupboards  and 
shelves  can  be  readily  built  in.  In  this  Baltimore  home,  a  door  has  been  ingeniously  cut  into 
the  paneling  at  the  right  of  the  bookcase. 
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ally  mellowed,  taking  on  a  beautiful,  rich,  golden  hue  which  time  alone  could  impart. 
But  now  remarkable  stains  have  been  developed  which  skillfully  impregnate  new  pine 
with  the  same  beautiful  colors  and  aged  appearance  which,  heretofore,  were  found 
only  on  ancient  boards.  Today  we  may  have  in  our  modern  homes  pine  interiors  as  full 
of  romance  and  atmosphere  as  any  of  the  historic  rooms  which  are  now  being  carefully 
preserved  for  posterity  in  the  art  museums  of  some  of  our  great  cities. 

To  these  storehouses  of  knowledge  come  architects  and  home-lovers  alike,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  study  and  gather  all  they  can  of  inspiration,  beauty  and 
proportion  so  that  they  may  exactly  reproduce  such  rooms  or  adapt  them  to  their 
twentieth  century  dwellings. 

Pine  is  such  a  friendly,  adaptable  wood  that  it  makes  an  instant  appeal  as  a  wall 
covering.  A  house  does  not  need  to  be  a  Colonial  type  to  have  one  or  more  pine  rooms; 


RICHARD  S.  GRANT,  PHOTOGRAPHER 


ARTHUR  T.  REMICK,  ARCHITECT 


In  its  journey  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  more  formal  living  room,  pine  paneling  stopped  long  enough  to  create  a  room  like  this,  a 
comfortable,  simple  and  artistic  background  for  family  life.  There  are  cupboards  for  books,  for  wood  and  even  for  the  radio  in  this 
Bronxville,  New  York,  home. 
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neither  does  it  need  to  be  a  new  house,  for  a  pine  room  may  be  added  even  after  a  house 
has  been  built  and  lived  in.  The  house  may  be  of  any  style  of  architecture,  English 
brick  which  is  so  popular  today,  stucco,  clapboard,  or  it  may  be  of  that  none  too  for¬ 
tunate  type  house,  the  Victorian  or  gingerbread  type,  with  high,  ungainly  ceilings. 
When  a  pine  room  is  added  to  a  house  of  this  latter  period  a  false  ceiling  is  usually 
constructed  with  beams  and  with  panels  between  the  beams  —  thus  lowering  'the  ceiling 
and  making  the  room,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  cosy  and  homelike. 


Pine  is  such  a  friendly  wood,  it  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  entrance  hall,  especially  when 
the  house  is  of  Colonial  design .  Its  cheerful,  pleasing  appearance  is  like  a  warm,  welcoming 
handshake  and  may  well  set  the  keynote  for  the  rest  of  the  house. 


BURR,  CHURCH,  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHILLIP  S.  AVERY,  ARCHITECT 
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PINE 

IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
AMERICAN  HOME 

the  early  colonists  prospered  they  built  for  themselves  more 
^  ■  beautiful  and  costly  homes  and  they  continued  to  use  pine  to  cover 

/  I  the  walls,  but  now  they  carved  and  ornamented  the  pine  which 

I  '"H  they  found  admirably  adapted  to  such  treatment.  Such  was  the 

\  H  more  sophisticated  style  which  marked  the  late  seventeenth  and 

V  fl  all  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  They  reeded  the  pilasters  about 

'  '  ^  the  fireplace;  carved  the  mouldings,  the  dadoes,  the  frieze  over  the 

fireplace  and  the  door  frames,  and  arched  the  cupboards.  They  had  increased  wealth 
and  the  power  to  command  and  to  buy  tools,  labor  and  skill. 


That  a  bedroom  is  delightful  when  paneled  in  pine  is  proved  by  the  room  from  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City.  Notice  the  paneled  ceiling.  This  stile  and  railed  pan¬ 
eling,  with  raised  beveled  panels,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  more  sophisticated  era  of  Colonial  architecture . 
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S.  H.  GOTTSCHO,  PHOTOGRAPHER  WM.  F.  DOMINICK,  ARCHITECT 

The  influence  of  the  Hampton  room  shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  clearly  evident  in  the  dining  room  of  this  Long  Island  residence. 
The  reeded  columns  and  arched  panels  add  a  note  of  dignity  and  sophistication  without  any  loss  of  friendliness .  The  owner  has 
included  a  ship  model  without  destroying  the  pleasing  lines  of  the  room. 


Many  of  these  homes  were  built  in  that  golden  era  known  as  the  Georgian  Period 
when  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite,  Chippendale  and  Duncan  Phyfe,  the  greatest  craftsmen 
of  all  time,  were  making  their  immortal  pieces  of  furniture  which  were  so  exquisitely 
silhouetted  against  the  pine  paneled  walls.  The  influence  of  such  craftsmen  is  reflected 
in  the  finely  carved  and  ornamented  walls  of  the  day.  For  the  most  part  these  houses 
were  owned  by  prosperous  merchants  or  ship  owners  who  lavished  money  on  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  decoration.  The  easy  working  qualities  of  pine  made  it  admirably 
suited  to  hand  carving,  reeding  and  fluting,  and  notable  examples  of  beautiful  pine 
interiors  are  to  be  found  in  such  houses  as  the  famous  McIntyre  house  in  Peabody, 
Massachusetts  —  three  rooms  of  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
Samuel  McIntyre,  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  Colonial  architects,  designed  and 
built  this  mansion  for  the  daughter  of  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  Elizabeth  Derby  West, 
and  her  husband.  Captain  Nathaniel  West.  Another  is  the  late  seventeenth  century 
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The  Persian  rug  in  the  foreground  gives  an  intimation  of  the  formal  nature  of  the  rest  of  the  living  room,  while  the  -part  you  see 
here  is  used  as  a  sun  room  — cool  in  summer,  comfortably  warm  in  winter.  The  radiators  are  hidden  behind  pine  panels  of  the  same 
design  as  used  in  the  rest  of  the  room. 


Metcalf  Bowler  room  from  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  not  far  from  Newport,  now 
preserved  in  the  American  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 
The  fireplace  wall  of  this  Colonial  room,  put  into  place  long  after  the  building  was 
erected,  is  a  provincial  rendition  of  the  Renaissance  theme,  with  stile  and  rail  panel¬ 
ing  set  between  pilasters  whose  flutes  are  reeded  in  their  lower  portions.  The 
mouldings  around  the  panels  and  raised  field  are  considerably  refined.  Curious  and 
unusual  bolections  surround  doors  and  fireplace,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  crown 
mould  over  the  doors,  as  it  does  over  the  pilasters,  shows  a  desire  for  a  rhythmic  spac¬ 
ing  of  breaks  along  the  cornice.  This  room,  like  the  beautiful,  painted,  pine  paneled 
living  room  in  the  house,  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  at  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  the 
birthplace  of  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  that  undying  song  by  the  same  name, 
shows  the  skill  of  the  ship’s  carpenter  who  was  often  employed  to  build  the  house  of 
the  ship  owner  or  merchant  whose  ships  he  kept  in  repair.  These  paneled  walls  have  a 
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Individual  tastes  and  ideas  find  ready  expression  in  so  many  ways  when  one  has  beautiful  pine  paneled  walls  as  a  background.  The 
wood  with  its  knots  and  interesting  grain  has  so  much  character  in  itself  that  it  is  comparatively  simple  to  work  out  a  livable 
and  homelike  arrangement . 


salty  flavor  as  of  the  sea.  The  lines  and  symmetry  of  a  ship’s  cabin  are  seen  in  the 
exaggerated  bevel  of  the  edges  of  the  door  and  the  rebates  which  receive  them. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  pine  as  that  “common  pumpkin  pine’’  which  was  used  in 
the  early  kitchens,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  early  kitchens  served  as  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  living  room,  and  as  families  prospered  pine  lost  none  of  its  appeal 
for  them,  but  journeyed  out  of  the  kitchen  with  them  into  the  living  room,  there  to 
become  the  aristocrat  of  woods.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  colonists  acquired  wealth 
that  they  realized  the  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  pine  and  how  easily  it  could  be 
carved  and  adapted  to  their  increasing  requirements  for  beautiful  backgrounds  for  their 
new  and  elegant  furniture,  china,  beautiful  colored  glass,  and  higher  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing.  They  soon  realized  that  pine,  which  grew  more  beautiful  with  the  passing  years, 
served  as  a  foil  to  emphasize  the  graceful  dignity  of  their  furniture.  It  was  on  pine 
that  Samuel  McIntyre,  the  master  wood  carver,  lavished  his  skill,  using  it  as  the 
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A  perfect  formal  living  room  of  the  Georgian  Period  in  America,  correct  to  even  the  smallest  detail.  The  rich  coloring  of  oriental 
rugs,  beautiful  chair  coverings  and  stately  furniture  are  especially  pleasing  against  the  quiet  dignity  of  wooden  walls  — formal, 
yet  not  austere,  and  withal  wonderfully  hospitable. 


BURR,  CHURCH,  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHILLIP  S.  AVERY,  ARCHITECT 


supreme  wood  for  his  door  frames,  dadoes,  cornices  and  fireplace  walls  which  are 
unexcelled  for  harmony  of  line  and  proportion,  chaste  elegance  and  graceful  dignity. 

Pine  is  appropriate  for  the  hall;  for  the  living  room,  whether  it  be  informal  or 
formal  in  character;  for  the  dining  room  and  for  a  library  or  a  study;  for  the  recre¬ 
ation  room  in  the  cellar,  and  for  a  guest  room  or  boy’s  bedroom.  When  a  house  is 
completely  paneled  and  beamed  with  pine,  the  walls  of  its  kitchen  may  also  be  covered 
with  it.  In  such  instances,  pine  is  usually  used  for  two  walls  of  the  room  and  the  two 
remaining  walls  are  covered  with  a  cream  colored  plaster. 

Against  such  friendly  walls,  gay  chintzes,  brass  kettles  and  andirons,  pewter 
sconces,  beautiful  old  glass  and  hand  wrought  iron  may  be  used  most  effectively. 

This  fascinating  wood  may  be  so  cut  that  the  paneled  room  may  contain  innumer¬ 
able  bookshelves  or  cases  of  the  “built  in’’  variety  and  niches  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
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home  owner  for  trophies,  pieces  of  statuary,  a  lovely  vase  or  art  object.  The  entire  fire¬ 
place  may  be  sheathed  in  pine  and  over  the  fireplace  in  the  chimney’s  breast,  where 
tobacco,  stamps  and  writing  paper  were  kept  dry  in  olden  days,  the  radio,  including 
batteries  and  unsightly  wires,  may  be  cleverly  concealed.  Paneled  walls  as  beautiful  in 
coloring  and  finish  as  any  that  stand  in  famous  old  houses  or  art  museums  may  be 
reproduced  today.  They  form  exquisite  and  harmonious  backgrounds  for  antiques  or 
the  many  lovely  reproductions  available  today;  for  modernistic  furniture,  or  for  a 
blending  of  both  old  and  new. 

Pine  is  at  its  best  when  its  grain  is  finished  in  one  of  the  antique  colors  such  as 
cinnamon  brown,  pumpkin  red,  natural  or  silver  gray.  This  modern  treatment  is  as  lovely 
as  any  process  ever  produced  by  the  slow  passing  of  years. 

The  paneling,  however,  if  desired,  may  be  painted  a  soft  ivory,  a  pale  blue,  a 
French  gray  or  a  pastel  green  or  a  light  pink  as  was  done  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  For  the  loveliest  effects  one  of  the  four  old-time  stains 


Who  tvould  guess  that  the  windoius  in  this  room  look  out  upon  the  skyscrapers  and  buildings  of  lower  New 
York?  The  owner  has  built  for  himself,  high  up  in  this  apartment  house  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cold,  impersonal 
city,  a  home  comfortable,  cosy  and  welcoming — all  furnished  in  early  American  style. 


NESMITH,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
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With  rare  skill,  the  architect  has  used  -pine  to  make  this  room  at  once  formal  and  at  the  same  time  intimate  —  two  characteristics 
essential  to  this  living  room  in  the  summer  North  Shore  residence  of  a  former  governor  of  the  Bay  State.  Wide  boards  with  wooden 
pegs  have  been  used  for  the  flooring.  The  easy  working  qualities  of  pine  make  it  especially  adaptable  to  the  wood  carver  s  skill. 


is  recommended  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain,  quality  and  texture  of  the 
wood. 

Like  old  pewter,  pine  appeals  to  men  because  of  its  friendly,  substantial  quality. 
Red  leather  furniture  and  mannish  furnishings  look  well  against  pine  surfaces.  Pine 
paneling  is  so  easy  to  apply  that  it  may  be  put  in  place  by  anyone  who  has  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  and  many  a  man  today  boasts  of  a  pine  paneled  study 
which  he  has  constructed  himself.  But  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  recommended  that  an 
expert  who  understands  the  work  thoroughly  and  knows  how  to  apply  the  new  antique 
stain  be  employed  to  install  the  pine  boards  and  hnish  them. 

At  one  time  knotty  pine  was  looked  upon  as  that  common  pine  and  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  clear  stock.  But  in  reclaiming  old  houses,  when  layer  after  layer  of  the  ugly 
paint  was  scraped  away,  knotty  pine  was  found  beneath,  lending  additional  interest 
and  character  to  the  walls.  As  pine  is  a  permanent  wall  finish,  it  is  only  natural  that 
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Cupboards  as  lovely  as  any  that  ever  housed  great-grandmother  s  treasures  may  now  be  built 
into  any  home  and  may  be  painted  white  or  some  delicate  tint  to  match  the  wainscoting. 
This  cupboard,  with  its  beautiful  shell  top,  is  reminiscent  of  past  elegance. 
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fei,.-  - 


PHILLIP  S.  AVERT,  ARCHITECT 


{ 


Above:  One  of  the  choicest  examples  of  old  carved  and  ornamented  pine  woodwork  is  to  be  found  in  the  M.clntyre  bedroom  '^ 
I  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Below;  A  noble  heritage  for  future  generations  are  these  recently  executed  ' 

I  pine  walls,  exquisitely  carved  and  tinted,  a  perfect  background  for  the  Georgian  furniture  in  this  modern  dining  room, ; 

!  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts.  . 

I  ■ 
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its  initial  cost  is  slightly  more  than  the  ordinary  type  of  wall  covering,  but  after  it  is 
once  put  on  there  is  no  maintenance  of  any  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  years  go 
by  it  improves  in  color  and  appearance  without  any  attention  whatever.  Boards  may 
be  obtained  either  in  the  form  of  sheathing,  with  a  simple  beveled  or  beaded  edge,  or  in 
elaborately  designed  panels.  The  slight  additional  cost  of  wooden  walls  repays  many 
times  through  the  years. 

Let  us  rejoice  then  that  pine  has  come  to  live  with  us  again  and  create  for  us 
beautiful  backgrounds  which  are  colorful,  restful  and  permanent. 


I 


— j 


DOORW.W  BY  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  INCORPORATED,  CLINTON,  IOWA 

Elegance,  dignity  and  hospitality  are  personified  in  this  charming  Colonial 
doorway,  with  its  carefully  reeded  pilasters  and  decorative  broken  pediment.  Such 
a  door  conveys  to  intimate  friends  as  well  as  the  passer-by  the  discriminating 
taste  of  the  occupants.  Pine  used  for  exterior  finish  may  be  painted,  stained  or  left 
to  weather  through  the  passing  years. 
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This  picturesiiue  Cape  Cod  house,  described  below,  makes  an  instant  appeal  to  all  who  see  it. 
The  architect  has  ingeniously  utilised  every  bit  of  available  space  in  providing  seven  rooms 
and  two  baths  of  ample  proportions  in  this  comparatively  small  house. 


1 


Along  with  the  return  of  pine  has  come  a  decided  trend 
toward  Colonial  houses,  ranging  from  the  small  cottage  to 
the  stately  mansion.  But  of  all  of  these  the  most  intriguing  is 
the  little  Cape  Cod  house.  Its  simplicity  and  moderate  cost, 
coupled  with  its  picturesqueness,  make  an  instant  appeal. 
It  is  at  home  in  almost  any  setting  and  is  happiest  when 
shrubs  or  evergreens  are  used  to  help  it  blend  softly  into  the 
landscape. 

But  the  Cape  Cod  house  is  not  always  little.  It  is  a  very 
flexible  type  of  house  and  in  this  respect  its  popularity  is 
increasing.  It  may  be  built  with  as  few  rooms  as  four  or  with  as  many  as  eleven  and 
still  lose  none  of  its  charm  and  character.  It  may  be  a  one  floor  plan  house  with 
opportunity  to  finish  rooms  on  the  second  floor  at  some  later  date  and  this  plan  appeals 
to  the  bride  and  groom  or  to  an  elderly  couple.  It  may  be  designed  with  dormers  and 
a  long  ell  in  the  rear  and  this  form  appeals  to  the  large  family  which  needs  several 
bedrooms  and  baths  —  such  a  plan  may  include  from  eight  to  eleven  rooms. 
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Who  would  ever  believe  on  first  glance  that  the  little  house  shown  on  page  22 
contains  seven  good  size  rooms?  Every  inch  of  space  has  been  most  carefully  planned, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  average  woman  in  this  day  of  maidless  homes  with 
mechanical  servants. 

Surely  it  is  a  friendly  type  of  home  which  seems  to  say  to  the  whole  world  that 
it  is  glad  that  it  was  built.  It  offers  a  background  for  Colonial  furniture  or  for  a 
blending  of  old  and  new.  It  allows  one  to  use  quaint  wall  coverings,  fixtures,  hardware, 
draperies  and  upholstery  and  to  create  a  charming  home-like  atmosphere  at  moderate 
expense. 

The  Cape  Cod  house  is  a  product  of  the  American  soil.  Its  shingles  or  clapboards 
may  be  stained  or  painted  white  and  when  a  flagstone  walk,  a  picket  fence  and  window 
boxes  are  added  with  gay  nodding  flowers,  it  is  all  that  one  could  desire  in  a  home 
for  real  beauty,  comfort  and  loveliness. 


MAGNEY  &  TUSLER,  ARCHITECTS 


From  all  appearances  this  is  a  real  log  cabin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  made  from  Shevlin  log  siding  which  is 
manufactured  to  resemble  barked  logs.  It  is  made  in  various  tvidths  — fiat  on  one  side  so  that  it  is  easy  to  apply, 
economical  to  use  and  at  the  same  time  gives  all  the  appearance  of  a  real  log  cabin. 
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A  real  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  friendly  glow  refiected  on  the  beams  above  —  certainly  such  surroundings  for  a  discussion  with  the 
president  of  the  State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  must  be  conducive  to  pleasant  and  harmonious  financial 
negotiations .  Some  of  the  furniture  you  see  here  are  rare  museum  pieces. 


PINE 

I  N  T  H  E 

MODERN  AMERICAN 
OFEICE,  HOTEL,  CLUB  and  SHOP 


HERE  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  attractive  offices 
and  surroundings  for  business.  We  see  increasing  evidence  of  this, 
particularly  among  executives  who  have  given  real  thought  to  the 
decoration  of  both  private  offices  and  public  rooms.  It  is  considered 
good  business  for  any  man  to  have  his  working  environment  har¬ 
monious  and  restful. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  pine  has  found  such  ready  accept¬ 
ance.  Pine  is  an  informal  wood,  friendly  and  cheerful.  There  is  a  warmth  about  the 
texture,  the  color  and  the  wood  itself,  which  radiates  hospitality.  When  the  plain  pine 
boards  are  paneled  or  ornamented  with  reeded  pilasters,  the  wood  takes  on  a  dignified, 
almost  sophisticated  appearance;  and  yet,  withal,  does  not  lose  any  of  its  cordiality  or 
warmth,  but  rather  increases  its  cordial  character.  Sometimes  it  has  been  called  a  man’s 
wood;  for,  like  a  friendly  pipe,  there  is  something  so  substantial  and  intimate  about  it. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  offices  of  New  York  City,  at  26  Broadway,  have  vir¬ 
tually  written  the  word  “Welcome”  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  anyone  who  enters  its 
portals  through  the  use  of  pine  paneling,  stained  a  beautiful  shade  of  brown. 

Opening  the  door  leading  to  the  offices  of  the  Walworth  Company  of  Boston, 
one  enters  a  large  waiting  room,  at  once  noticeably  attractive  and  inviting;  paneled 
in  pine,  and  stained  a  soft  silvertone  brown,  enhanced  by  the  golden  glow  of  the  indirect 
lighting.  In  the  reception  room  the  chairs  are  Colonial  reproductions  in  pine,  and  the 
tavern  table  with  the  French  telephone  is  in  keeping,  yet  with  a  modern  touch. 
The  built-in  pine  bookcase  with  open  shelves  invites  one  to  use  the  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  a  few  moments’  relaxation  while  waiting.  The  president’s  office  has  also  been 
finished  in  the  same  silvertone  brown,  and  around  the  edges  of  the  paneling  an  interest¬ 
ing  application  of  a  narrow  line  of  red  has  been  used,  producing  an  effect  both  har¬ 
monious  and  decidedly  pleasing.  Some  of  the  chairs,  upholstered  with  large-patterned 
coverings,  look  most  inviting,  and  at  the  same  time  blend  with  the  colorful  draperies 
of  linen  at  the  windows.  The  whole  office  is  welded  together  by  the  soft  pine  paneling, 
and  instantly  suggests  a  place  conducive  to  mental  activity,  free  from  all  turmoil  of 
the  restless  world  a  few  feet  below. 

Unique  in  its  application  is  the  pine  interior  of  the  barber  shop  in  one  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton  hotels.  Both  walls  and  ceilings  have  been  paneled,  and  the  floor  (made 
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With  beautiful  carving  and  well-balanced  and  exquisitely  decorated  panels,  the  architect  has  interwoven  a  rare  dignity  with  friend¬ 
liness  void  of  all  austerity  in  this  room  in  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trust  Company.  Modern  furniture  with 
colored  leather  upholstery  is  decidedly  inviting  in  this  room  of  pine . 


of  a  composition  stone)  resembles  the  very  fine,  old,  spatterdash  floor  of  Colonial  days. 
One  would  scarcely  object  to  waiting  in  such  a  restful  shop.  Many  interesting  bits  have 
been  added  through  the  skillful  use  of  colorful  English  prints,  in  which  brilliant  reds 
predominate.  In  the  cut-out  cupboards  are  bright  old  bottles  and  glassware  of  Colonial 
design.  The  raised  paneling  is  of  the  plain  board  variety.  A  rather  dark  stain  has  been 
used,  which  is  well  in  keeping,  as  this  is  distinctly  a  man’s  room. 

The  most  unique,  and  probably  the  most  outstanding,  use  of  pine  in  the  business 
world  is  undoubtedly  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  State  Street  Trust  Company 
of  Boston.  The  entire  bank  is  patterned  after  the  old  counting  rooms  used  by  Boston 
merchants  during  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  the  president  has  taken  for  his 
office  some  pine  paneling  from  an  old  house  in  Southern  New  Hampshire;  the  beams  he 
secured  from  a  hall  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  which  dates  back  to  1720;  one  of  the 
chairs  is  a  Carver-Brewster  chair  taken  from  the  taproom  of  the  Wayside  Inn. 
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In  striking  contrast  to  the  bank  president’s  office,  and  yet  decidedly  similar  in 
feeling,  is  the  modern  suite  of  offices  of  Spencer,  Trask  &  Company,  Boston,  stock 
brokers.  All  of  the  offices  have  been  remodeled,  and  pine  has  been  used  throughout. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  an  ingenious  use  of  pine  with  a  simple  style  of  paneling,  darkly 
stained,  produces  a  dignified  effect;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  made 
even  more  effective  by  the  use  of  pewter  candlesticks,  pewter  plates  and  wrought  iron 


JENS  S.  LARSON,  ARCHITECT 

Quite  fitting  that  the  librarian  of  Dartmouth  College  among  the  White  hAountains  of  New 
Hampshire  should  select  pine  for  his  office.  It  has  been  finished  in  a  golden  brown  with  just 
a  tinge  of  red  which  adds  warmth. 
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Above:  One  wouldn't  mind  waiting  in  this  Kitt^-Carlton  barber  shop;  it  seems  more  like  a  corner  of  a  man  s  club.  The  use 
of  old  English  prints  has  added  touches  of  brilliant  reds  which  are  enhanced  by  the  dark  paneled  pine  Below:  :  ; 

Durgin-Park,  Boston,  pine  paneled  room — friendly  beams  that  bring  the  ceiling  low  —  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  steak  — what  ' 

more  could  one  askl  •  ■  .'■pi 

■  ■  ■ 

■  .r  .1'.: 
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Notice  the  simplicity  of  design  employed  in  the  Doorway  Book  Shop,  Minneapolis .  Plain  pine  boards,  mellow  brown,  with  graceful 
scallops  over  the  bookcases,  give  excellent  display  space  while  the  stairs  invite  one  to  investigate  the  treasure  tucked  away  in  the 
balcony.  Here,  indeed,  the  friendly  character  of  pine  quietly  extends  an  invitation  to  browse  about  a  bit. 


fixtures.  The  entire  suite  has  a  settled  air  of  dignity,  lacking  any  feeling  of  obvious 
newness,  although  it  has  been  just  recently  remodeled.  The  rugs  on  the  floor  are  of  a 
solid  color,  frequently  found  in  offices;  everything  is  modern  and  well  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  office;  there  is  every  business  convenience;  yet,  withal,  there  is 
that  informal,  friendly  note  which  no  other  wood  seems  to  produce. 

Pine  has  never  been  called  “an  aristocrat.’’  It  is  distinctly  a  friendly  wood;  there 
is  no  aloofness  about  it.  The  very  grain,  texture,  the  interesting  knots  scattered  through¬ 
out  break  any  rigidity  or  ultra  formality  that  more  lordly  woods  might  convey. 

Entering  the  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  so  austere  and  massive  in  its  external, 
modern  design,  it  is  like  going  into  a  new  world  to  step  into  the  office  of  A.  D.  Lasker, 
who  has  utilized  pine  to  create  an  environment  of  friendliness  and  cordiality.  So  even  in 
modern  buildings  pine  has  its  place.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  vogue  of  pine  has  spread 
from  the  home  to  the  office?  When  one  can  add  a  hreplace,  whether  it  be  in  a  private 
office,  club  or  lobby  of  a  hotel,  the  picture  is  complete. 
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Within  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Shasta  in  California  lie  vast  tracts  of  forest  lands. 
From  these  tracts  The  McCloud  Kiver  Lumber  Company,  at  McCloud,  secures  logs 
which  are  brought  to  the  mill  by  rail,  dumped  into  the  log  pond  and  floated  to  the 
sawmill  where  they  are  q^uickly  converted  into  pine  lumber. 
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SHEVLIN  PINE 

WHERE  IT  IS  GROWN  ♦  HOW  IT  IS  CUT  AND 
SEASONED  ♦  WHY  IT  IS  LOGMARKED  ♦  HOW 
TO  GET  IT  ♦  HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  THE 
ANTIQUE  FINISHES  ALREADY 

DESCRIBED 


_ — 'HE  late  Thomas  H.  Shevlin,  a  veritable  genius  for  finding  and  de- 

veloping  tracts  of  timber,  started  in  1880  to  concentrate  his  ener- 
m  organizing  pine  reserves.  His  pioneering  search  for  pine 

■  M  carried  Shevlin  investigators  to  all  parts  of  the  American  conti- 

m  nent,  and  his  far-reaching  explorations  into  the  vast  forests  resulted 
in  the  building  up  of  immense  holdings  containing  some  of  the 
^ choicest  existent  stands  of  pine  on  this  continent.  Ever  since  those 
early  days  the  Shevlin  organization  has  devoted  all  its  energies  and  thought  to  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  pine,  the  sole  output  of  its  four  huge  mills.  Some  of 
these  vast  reserves  have  been  barely  touched,  and,  fortunately,  under  scientihc  plans  of 
reforestation,  they  will  stand  for  years — almost  indefinitely,  yielding  the  beautiful  pine 
lumber  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Old,  ruthless  methods  have  been  supplanted 
by  the  new  Shevlin  policy  of  selective  logging,  whereby  only  matured  trees  are  utilized 
for  lumber.  Under  this  carefully  supervised  plan  of  logging  the  supply  of  Shevlin  Pine 
will  continually  renew  itselj.  This  natural  process  of  replacement,  scientifically  gauged 
by  Shevlin  operators,  assures  ample  supplies  of  pine  lumber  for  all  purposes  to  the  home 
builder  of  this  generation  and  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Pine,  or  any  timber  for  that  matter,  is  an  agricultural  product  just  like  wheat, 
oats  or  any  other  foodstuff.  Like  these  grains,  trees  are  best  harvested  when  ripe. 
Under  old  conditions,  when  the  primeval  or  virgin  forests  were  growing  rampant  on 
this  continent,  the  forest  was  literally  dense  with  trees  seeking  to  find  the  light  above. 
The  little  seedlings  were  struggling  to  find  a  place  in  all  of  this  dense  undergrowth  and 
as  in  life,  so  in  these  forests,  it  was  a  case  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  A  tree  that  managed 
to  reach  maturity  needed  to  be  extra  strong  with  unusual  vigor  in  order  to  force  its  way 
through  the  branches  and  dense  foliage  and  out  to  the  sunlight  above.  Consequently, 
only  the  most  sturdy  was  ever  able  to  see  the  sky  or  to  survive  the  terrific  ordeal  of 
competition.  Under  such  heavy  handicaps,  imposed  by  a  prolific  Mother  Nature,  a 
pine  tree  required  anywhere  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  years  to  reach  maturity. 

Through  the  Shevlin  scientific  policy  of  selective  logging  the  trees  are  given  a 
chance  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  the  primeval  forest.  If  trees  are  too  young  they 
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Above  :  Ths  airplane  view  of  the  plant  of  The  Shevlin-Hixon  Company  at  Bend^  Oregon,  gives  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  Shevlin  operations.  This  mill  has  an  annual  capacity  of  8000  car-loads  of  Pondosa  Pine.  Below  ;  The  plant  of 
The  M.cCloud  River  Lumber  Company,  McCloud,  California,  has  fifty-two  modern  dry  kilns.  Stacked  in  the  foreground 
is  enough  lumber  to  build  several  thousand  homes.  This  plant  has  an  annual  capacity  of  8000  car-loads  of  California 
White  Pine  (Pinus  Ponderosa')  and  California  Sugar  Pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana). 


Converting  logs 
into  lumber  is  an 
interesting  manu¬ 
facturing  proposi¬ 
tion  that  requires 
the  investment  of 
large  capital  and 
extensive  use  of 
modern  machinery . 
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are  not  ready  for  good  lumber;  if  they  have  passed  the 
age  of  maturity,  there  is  already  a  period  of  decadence 
setting  in.  The  cruisers  who  select  the  trees  to  be  cut 
are  trained  for  many  years  in  their  profession  and  know 
when  a  tree  is  ready  to  produce  the  best  timber  for 
commercial  purposes.  Under  this  procedure  of  selective 
logging  the  trees  that  are  left  standing  have  plenty  of 
sunlight  and  air — the  two  things  that  are  necessary 
for  rapid,  good  growth.  The  young  trees  that  have 
been  left  standing  are  also  watched  closely  to  prevent 
forest  fires  and  insect  damage. 

A  tree  shows  its  age  by  the  number  of  rings;  each 
ring  representing  one  year’s  growth.  The  illustration 
of  the  cross  section  of  a  log,  which  you  see  on  this 
page,  gives  a  very  graphic  picture  of  growth  under 

primeval  conditions  and  later  under  scientific  logging  plans.  For  eighty  years  this 
particular  tree  had  been  standing  in  a  virgin  forest.  (Notice  how  close  the  rings  are 
together.)  During  the  following  nine  years  the  same  tree  had  a  chance  to  grow  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  competition  from  its  neighbors,  and  during  those  years  it  grew  ten 


80  YEARS 


9  YEARS 


Caterpillar  tractors  and  other  ingenious  modern  machinery  have  taken  away  much  of  the  romance  of  the  early  lumber¬ 
ing  scenes,  but  in  its  place  has  come  an  efficiency  of  operation  which  is  so  essential  for  the  economical  production  of 
high  grade  lumber.  Such  big  trees  as  you  see  here  are  handled  with  ease  with  the  modern  logging  equipment  of 
The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company. 
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Above:  Search  for  -pine  timber  measuring  up  to  Shevlin  requirements 
has  carried  the  Company's  operations  east  to  Blind  River,  Ontario, 
located  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  This  plant  has  an  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  4000  car-loads  of  White  and  Norway  Pine.  Left: 
Logs  en  route  to  the  plant  of  The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company. 


times  faster  than  during  the  previous  life  of 
the  tree. 

Members  of  a  recent  National  Geographic 
Society  Expedition  into  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  discovered  that  these  age  rings  of 
trees  vary  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the  atmospheric  or  moisture  conditions  during 
the  years  of  growth.  In  the  old  Aztec  ruins  of  these  states  many  old  pine  beams  were 
found  which,  when  studied,  showed  conclusively  that  some  of  them  had  been  hewn 
a  thousand  years  or  more  ago,  and  a  further  study  of  the  rings  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  particular  trees  from  which  the  beams  had  been  hewn  were  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  they  were  cut  down.  These  beams  are  still  in  exis¬ 
tence  and  show,  to  an  amazing  extent,  the  wonderful  lasting  qualities  of  pine,  for  it  was 
pine  that  was  primarily  used  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Today  four  Shevlin  mills  located  near  the  Shevlin  timber  reserves  are  producing 
pine  of  various  kinds  and  qualities  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  both  exterior 
and  interior  construction.  Shevlin  Pondosa  Pine  (Pinus  Ponderosa)  is  milled  at  Bend, 
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Above:  Twin  mills  of  Shsvlin-Clarks  Company,  Ltd. ,  Fort  Frances, 

Ontario.  Annual  capacity  of  4000  car-loads  of  White  Fine  and 
Norway  Pine.  Right:  California  White  Pine  fPinus  Ponderosa') 
and  California  Sugar  Pine  (Pinus  Lambirtiana)  logs  being  sawn 
into  lumber  at  The  NlcCloud  River  Lumber  Company. 

Oregon ;  Shevlin  California  White  Pine  (Pinus 
Ponderosa)  and  Shevlin  California  Sugar  Pine 
(Pinus  Lambertiana)  at  McCloud,  California; 

Shevlin  Northern  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus) 
and  Shevlin  Norway  Pine  (Pinus  Resinosa)  at 
Fort  Frances  and  Blind  River,  Ontario.  Each  mill  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  with  the  latest 
equipment  for  manufacturing  lumber  of  uniformly  superior  quality.  As  each  log  enters  the 
mill  it  is  carefully  graded  by  experts.  Sawyers  then  cut  the  giants  of  the  forest  into  lumber 
with  maximum  accuracy  and  speed.  These  specialists — Shevlin  sawyers — know  how  and 
where  to  get  the  best  boards  out  of  each  log.  After  the  cutting  process,  the  lumber  is 
carefully  seasoned  and  thoroughly  dried  in  huge  dry  kilns  and  then  is  ready  for  sale. 

In  Colonial  days.  White  Pine,  or  as  it  is  botanically  known  Pinus  Strobus,  was 
used  by  the  early  American  settlers.  However,  all  such  available  White  Pine  in  New 
England,  and  later  on  in  the  lake  states,  has  been  pretty  well  cut  off  under  the  old 
methods  of  logging.  Today  commercially  available  White  Pine,  or  Pinus  Strobus,  is 
found  in  the  Blind  River  and  Fort  Frances  districts  of  Ontario,  where  vast  tracts  of 
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The  top  view  shows  two  boards  fitted  together,  while  below  we  see  them  separated  so  as  to  display  the  edges  on  each  board.  The  line 
drawings  at  the  bottom  give  the  designs  in  detail.  Boards  to  the  right  show  an  authentic  feather  edge,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  ' 
used,  while  the  boards  on  the  left  illustrate  the  simple,  yet  effective,  moedded  edge. 


timberland  still  contain  a  great  quantity  of  virgin  pine.  Many  home  builders  and  archi¬ 
tects  prefer  Northern  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  for  exterior  work  as  well  as  for  interior 
paneling  and  finish.  However,  Pondosa  Pine  and  California  White  Pine,  both  woods 
being  of  the  botanical  species  Pinus  Ponderosa,  are  used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes 
for  which  Northern  White  Pine  is  used.  All  of  these  species  of  timber  produce  the  beauti¬ 
ful  knotty  boards  so  desired  for  interior  effects.  The  knots  add  character  and  lend  interest 
to  the  grain  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  finished  room.  When  properly  stained,  the 
effect  is  beautiful  as  can  be  readily  seen  upon  examining  any  pine  room  which  has  been 
recently  installed  or  upon  examining  a  room  of  Colonial  days.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  not  to  over-accentuate  the  knots — their  real  beauty  is  at  its  best  when  they  con¬ 
trast  only  slightly  with  the  clear  wood  around  the  knots.  Some  people  prefer  clear  pine 
for  interiors,  feeling  that  the  grain  is  interesting  enough  in  itself.  When  stained  a  dark 
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As  the  early  American  craftsmen  developed  mterior  decoration,  they  resorted  more  and  more  to  mouldings  and  carvings.  These 
designs,  often  known  as  shadow  moulding,  are  quite  simple  in  detail  and  yet  give  a  dignity  and  a  finish  to  the  boards  that  are  at 
once  pleasing  and  attractive.  For  more  elaborate  paneling  with  stile  and  rail,  it  is  wise  to  secure  detailed  drawings  from  capable 
architects. 


color,  or  one  of  the  golden  brown  shades,  the  character  of  the  wood  is  accentuated  and 
richly  enhanced.  However,  there  are  architects  and  home  builders  who  prefer  to  let  the 
pine  boards  color  through  the  passing  of  time  as  was  done  in  olden  times.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  pine  used  in  interiors  has  a  tendency  to  color  a  deep  red  or  to  develop 
some  shade  of  the  reddish  brown.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  atmospheric  conditions 
within  the  home.  When  the  same  pine,  unprotected  by  paint,  is  exposed  to  outside 
weather  conditions  for  many  years,  the  boards  turn  a  silvery  gray. 

Years  of  experience  and  specialization  in  pine  place  the  various  Shevlin  Companies 
today  in  a  position  where  they  can  furnish  pine  of  all  different  kinds  to  meet  any 
desired  specihcations.  The  trademark  “Shevlin  Pine’’  assures  the  purchaser  that  his 
lumber  is  the  best  obtainable.  Old  Colonial  homes  still  standing  give  mute  and  signifi¬ 
cant  testimony  to  the  enduring  qualities  and  beauty  of  pine. 
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COLORING,  STAINING  axd  FINISHING  PINE  BOARDS 

Frequently  the  prospective  builder  of  a  room  with  pine  walls  is  confused  by  the  wide  variety 
of  color  possibilities.  A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  various  colors  have  been 
developed  may  be  helpful  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  tone. 

In  the  early  American  days  natural  pine  was  used  just  as  it  was  cut  from  the  logs.  The 
various  colors  we  see  in  old  homes  and  museums  have  been  produced  by  the  mellowing 
influences  of  time  and  the  different  shades  are  the  result  of  varying  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  development  of  modern  stain  to  simulate  old  pine  arose  more  or  less  from  the  necessity 
of  persons  who  owned  or  had  purchased  old  pine  rooms  which  they  desired  to  install  in  new 
locations.  Perhaps  the  old  room  did  not  fit  the  dimensions  of  its  new  home.  This  frequently 
made  necessary  additions  of  new  wood.  Paint  and  stain  manufacturers  were  called  upon  by 
architects  to  develop  stains  which  would  give  to  the  new  wood  the  same  color  as  the  old 
wood.  As  interest  grew  in  old  pine  rooms,  people  began  to  study  the  possibilities  of  repro¬ 
ducing  old  rooms  with  modern  pine,  until  today  the  widespread  interest  in  pine  has  made 
available  a  large  variety  of  stains. 

Although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  pine  color  which  can  be  definitely  described, 
there  are  a  few  distinct  shades  which  can  be  easily  identified  and  which  may  be  reproduced 
through  the  use  of  proper  coloring  or  stain. 

Silver  Gray  homes  one  will  invariably  find  silver  gray  pine  only  on  exteriors. 

There  is  something  about  the  outside  atmosphere,  and  especially  the  salt 
air  near  the  seashore,  that  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  boards  to  tones  of  silver.  This  color  is 
so  pleasing  to  many  people  that  stain  manufacturers  have  worked  out  stains  whereby  this 
color  may  be  reproduced  for  exteriors  and  interiors.  This  is  usually  one  of  the  acid  stain 
processes  which  is  really  a  quick  method  of  aging  wood. 

PuMpkifl  Ped  The  early  Colonial  homes  that  are  left  standing  today,  or  rooms  of  which 
are  shown  in  museums,  almost  invariably  disclose  pine  paneling  with  a  de¬ 
cided  reddish  cast,  commonly  called  “pumpkin  pine.”  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
shade  as  it  has  been  found  most  frequently.  This  color  on  old  boards  has  been  obtained  through 
the  passing  of  time  by  interior  atmospheric  conditions  —  smoke  from  the  fireplace,  steam  and 
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heavily  laden  fumes  from  the  kitchen.  The  deeper  shades  are  most  adaptable  for  use  in  a 
man’s  study  or  informal  living  room,  or  for  dining  rooms  and  lobbies  of  hotels.  Mahogany  fur¬ 
niture  always  looks  well  with  such  a  background. 


l^atUYCll  PilU  The  natural  color  of  pine  is  beautiful  in  itself  and  needs  no  stain  or  coloring 
to  enhance  its  beauty.  When  left  to  weather,  it  will  gradually  soften  into 
a  light  brown  and  then  deepen  with  the  passing  years.  Most  persons  do  not  want  to  wait 
for  time  to  mellow  the  wood,  and  so  it  is  only  rarely  that  one  sees  the  natural  pine  color. 
An  application  of  a  coat  of  wax  or  white  shellac  is  advisable  to  preserve  the  wood. 


Golden  Brown  There  is  a  feeling  of  hidden  sunlight  in  the  golden  shades  of  brown  that 
may  be  so  skillfully  produced  today.  For  those  who  prefer  the  golden  cast 
rather  than  the  red  tinge,  some  very  delightful  stains  and  finishes  may  be  found  available 
today.  Maple  or  pine  furniture  is  particularly  suitable  for  such  backgrounds. 


Coffee  Brown  Most  conservative  of  all  is  the  so-called  coffee  brown  shade.  One  is  apt 
to  find  this  deeper  tone  in  use  more  for  formal  rooms  and,  as  it  is 
somewhat  neutral  and  soft,  it  is  an  ideal  background  for  portraits,  especially  those  with 
heavy  gold  frames,  and  for  stately  furniture. 

Before  determining  the  finish  for  your  own  home,  it  is  well  to  visit  pine  rooms  that  have 
been  constructed,  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  various  finishes  and  colorings.  The 
process  of  stain  or  coloring  is  not  a  complicated  job,  for  paint  and  varnish  companies  have 
been  studying  the  subject  for  several  years,  and  today  one  can  obtain  reliable  and  authentic 
information  by  merely  writing  for  samples  and  instructions. 

The  four  companies  listed  below  have  done  a  great  deal  of  research  on  the  subject  and 
today  have  available  complete  information  and  instructions  of  how  to  obtain  almost  any 
color  combination. 


Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Colonial  Stain  Company 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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^The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company 
McCloud,  California 

*The  Shevlin-Hixon  Company 
Bend,  Oregon 


Shevlin-Clarke  Company,  Limited 
Fort  Frances,  Ontario 

■^Carpenter-Hixon  Company,  Limited 
Blind  River,  Ontario 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Co. 
208  South  La  Salle  St.  Bldg. 


District  Sales  Offices 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent 


1205  Graybar  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Co. 
1030  Monadnock  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Co. 
328  Petroleum  Securities  Bldg. 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
Carpenter-Hixon  Co.,  Ltd. 

606  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company 

IS/ianuj acturers  and  IS/lerchants  of  Pine  Lumber 

CAPACITY  14,000  CAR-LOADS  ANNUALLY 

900  FIRST  NATIONAL-SOO  LINE  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNESOTA,  U.  S.  A. 
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